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reach this end through a prior critique upon our fellow-men
The self-consciousness is elicited by the image we see of
ourselves on the theatre of life; but thus awakened, carries
with it, of its own inherent essence, the self-judgment in
which moral sentiment consists; and the judgment passes
on to others, simply as implicated in the same nature with
ourselves. Upon this principle I should be inclined to fix,
as the most certain test by which to discriminate true from
false theories of morals. It is a central principle, detei-
mming almost all the subsequent lines of reflection and
deduction; and between thinkers who disagree upon it, no
approximation can afterwards be expected. Yet usually it
is passed by without distinct notice or discussion; and the
opposite schools content themselves with tacitly assuming
either it or its contradictory, and forthwith proceeding to
draw out the respective results. *

(4) It is conceivable, however, that we might be self-
conscious of an inner spring of action without ability to
judge it Were it a mere spontaneity', wholly occupying us
and propelling us upon some activity, we might be made
aware of it by its stumbling on some obstacle which inter-
rupted its course; we might have a sense of the difference
between its indulgence and its arrest;' we might therefore
make our own state more or less an object of attention;
yet, under these conditions, might pronounce upon it no
sentence of estimation. A Force, simply as such, is no
moral object at all. Nor does it make the least difference
in this respect that it is put inside an organism to work from
the centre, instead of outside to impress motion from the
superficies. The dynamics of living beings are as foreign
to ethics as the gravitation of the stars. An animal charged
with exclusive instincts tearing it away, now hither, now
thither, is no more liable to be approved or condemned than
a lunatic; and its external activities are only a natural
language of manifestation, expressing the passion within,
as the shriek expresses horror, and laughter cheerfulness.
The remark is as old as the time of Socrates, that the
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